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Fair, lonely moon, thou speakest not, 
Yet thou art eloquent to me! 
O that the scenes might be forgot 
Which have been witnessed oft by thee. 
But—ah! remembrance will not part 
With what it once so dearly prized; 
The bosom cannot cease to smart, 
Whose feelings have been sacrificed. 


Years have flown past since thou didst see 
My bosom’s too expectant flame; 
Changes and griefs have altered me 
Yet thou art shining still the same. 
A little longer I must brave 
Life’s gloomy cares and, sad, repine, 
Then thou wilt shine upon my grave 
As placid as thou now dost shine. 


Fair, lovely Moon, since young and bright 
Thou didst commence thy lonely way, 
Millions have gazed upon thy light — 
But they are gone —and where are they ? 
O where are they, who oft, of yore, 
Lifted the astronomic eye 
Thy hidden mysteries to explore, 
Or trace the traccless Deity ? 


O where are they who from the height 
Of Babel’s heaven-aspiring tower, 
Pursued thy soft and pensive light, 
Through many a contemplative hour ? 
Or they of astrologic lore 
Who wandered oft beneath thy gleams, 
On Tigris’ or Euphrates’ shore 
In speculation’s misty dreams? 


O where are they, and what are they ? 
Thou once did light their splendid halls, 
Who revelled life’s bright hours away 
In Tulbeck’s or in Tadmore’s walls, 
Or they who with ambition’s might, 
Piled the huge pyramids to stand, 
While nations mouldering neath thy light, 
Yet wrote their names in Lithurn’s sand. 


O where are they whose armor’s gleam 
All sullen as they lay at night, 
Threw back thy melancholy beam 
On Illium’s bloody field of fight ? 

Or they of Rome — the stern, the bold, 
Who saw her glory and her wane, 
Nor deemed that time should ere unfold 

Such glory and such power again. 


Where are the myriads whose bright eyes 
And glowing lips once gave and took 
Pledges of love beneath thy light, 
Thy kind, serene and placid look; 
And bade thee witness to their truth, 
And gazed on thee because it seemed 
Thou wast an orb of love, in sooth, 
Thy pensive face so mildly beamed. 


Where are the myriads who have crept, 
From the rude day’s offensive glare, 

And poured their grief to thee and wept, 
And wished that life were ended there, 

O they are not! —no more shall be ; 

But thou fair Moon, undimmed by time, 











Still floatest on thine azure sea 
Shedding thy light on every clime. 


Thou gleamest on the Arab’s eye, 
Cheerest the Hindoo with thy ray, 
Lightest the Indian’s western sky, 
The rude Siberian’s dreary way. 
On Volga’s and on Ganges’ shore, 
By Plata’s broad, majestic stream, 
And where Niagara’s waters roar, 
Thou pourst thy soft, nocturnal beam. 


High, brilliant Moon thou art to me 

E’en as religion’s holy light, 
Bright, beaming from eternity 

Through Nature’s dark and dreary night; 
And as thou art oft lost in clouds 

While passing o’er high heaven’s cope — 
Even so the gloom of doubt enshrouds 

The trembling light of faith and hope. 


Oft [have gazed through many an hour, 
Through many a long —long night on thee; 
And I have felt thy soothing power, 
Come kindly o’er my misery. 
Oh I have gazed, and I have thought 
How many a heart, loved, soon has fled, 
How many a hope has turned to nought, 
How many a joy and comfort dead. 


O I have gazed with tearful eyes 

And thought the time would come when I 
Should lay my weary head, where lies 

The dust of those of years gone by, — 
And then in silence be forgot, 

When some swift years have onward swept, 
And thou wouldst smile upon the spot 

Where I and all my sorrows slept. 


And far—far future years shall come 
And many a generation spring, 
And call this dreary world a home, 
And feel, as I have felt, the sting 
From sorrow and the withering blight 
Of hope and expectation, rung 
From life, and gaze upon thy light, 
And sadly sing, as I have sung. 
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WRITTEN IN THE WESTERN COUNTRY, 
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WE open this book at the Preface, and take from it an 
extract that our readers may know something about the 
author of the work, the title of which we have placed 
at the head of this article, —as it were, from his own 
lips: 

‘If Iam accused of affectation, I needs must deny the 
charge. What I have written has been a transcript of 
my own feelings — too much so, perhaps, for the purposes 
of fame. Writing has been to me, always, a communing 
with my own soul. These Poems have been written in 
desertion and loneliness, and sometimes in places of fear 
and danger. My only sources of thought and imagery 
have been my own mind, and nature, who has appeared 
to me generally in desolate fashion and utter dreariness, 
and not unfrequently in the guise of sublimity. 

Ihave acquired, by wild and desolate life, a habit of 


| looking steadily in upon my own mind, and of fathoming 
its resources; and perhaps solitude has been a creator of 
egotism. Of this, the publie will judge. By all whom 
Inumber as my friends, the faults of this book will be 
forgiven; and if there be in it no vatis spiritus, those 
who knew me will at least recognise it asthe breathings 
| of one who has departed from among them —as the ex- 
pression of his feeling, and as such they will love them. 
Fame is valueless to me, unless I can hear it breathed by 
the lips of those love. To the world, therefore, and to 
my old Mother City, I bequeath my last gift. If unwor- 
thy of her, let her remember, that poor and weak though 
it be, the tribute of the heart is not to be despised.’ 


The first article is entitled a‘ Narrative of a Journey 
in the Prairie;’ and is full of accounts of stirring inci- 
jdents and adventure. Here is a description, beautiful, 
| and true, doubtless, of 

THE PRAIRIE. 

‘Imagine yourself, standing in a plain to which your 
eye can see no bounds. Not a tree, not a bush, not a 
shrub, not a tall weed lifts its head above the barren 
grandeur of the desert: not a stone is to be seen on its 
|hard beaten surface; no undulation, no abruptness, no 
| break to relieve the monotony; nothing, save here and 
there a deep narrow track worn into the hard plain by 
| the constant hoof of the buffalo. Imagine then count- 
\less herds of buffalo, showing their unwieldly, dark 
| shapes in every direction, as far as the eye can reach, 
and approaching at times to within forty steps of you; 
or a herd of wild horses feeding in the distance or hur- 
rying away from the hateful smell of man, with their 
manes floating, and a trampling like thunder. Imagine 
here and there a solitary antelope, or, perhaps, a whole 
herd, fleeting off in the distance, like the scattering of 
white clouds. Imagine bands of white, snow-like 
wolves prowling about, accompanied by the little gray 
collotes or prairie wolves, who are as rapacious and as 
noisy as their bigger brethren. Imagine, also, here and 
there a lonely tiger cut, lying crouched in some little 
| hollow, or bounding off in triumph, bearing some luck- 
ew little prairie-dog whom it has caught straggling 
about at a distance from his hole. If to all this you add 
a band of Comanches, mounted on noble swift horses, 
with their long lances, their quiver at the back, their 
|bow, perhaps their gun, and their shield ornamented 
'gaudily with feathers and red cloth, and round as Nor- 
|val’s or as the full moon; if you imagine them hovering 
about in the prairie, chasing the buffalo or attacking an 
enemy, you have an image of the prairie, such as no 
book ever described adequately to me. 

Ihave seen the prairie under all its diversities, and in 
all its appearances, from those which I have described 
to the uneven, bushy prairies which lie south of Red 
River, and to the illimitable Stake Prairie which lies 
from almost under the shadow of the mountains to the 
heads of the Brazos and of Red River, and in which 
neither buffaloes nor horses are to be found. I have 
seen the prairie, and lived in it, in summer and in win- 
ter. I have seen it with the sun rising calmly from its 
breast, like a sudden fire kindled in the dim distance; 
and with the sunset flushing in its sky with quiet and 
sublime beauty. There is less of the gorgeous and 
grand character, however, belonging to them, than that 
which accompanies the rise and set of the sun upon the 
ocean or upon the mountains; but there is beauty and 
sublimity enough in them to attract the attention and in- 
terest the mind. 

Ihave seen the mirage, too, painting lakes and fires 
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souri, in the still autumn afternoon, and cheating the 
traveller by its splendid deceptions. I have seen the 
prairie, and stood long and weary guard in it, by moon- 
light and starlight and storm. It strikes me as the most 
magnificent, stern, and terribly grand scene on earth— 
a storm inthe prairie. It is like a storm at sea, except 
in one respect — and in that seems to me to be superior. 
The stillness of the desert and illimitable plain, while 
the snow is raging over its surface, is always more fear- 
ful to me than the wild roll of the waves; and it seems 
unnatural—this dead quiet, while the upper elements 
are so fiercely disturbed; it seems as if there ought to 
be the roll and the roar of the waves. The sea, the 
woods, the mountains, all suffer in comparison with the 
prairie — that is, on the whole — although in particular 
circumstances either of them is superior. We may 
speak of the incessant motion and tumult of the waves, 
the unbounded “greenness and dimness, and the lonely 
music of the forests, and the high magnificence, the pre- 
cipitous grandeur, and the summer snow of the glitter- 
ing cones of the mountains: but still, the prairie has a 
stronger hold upon the soul, and a more powerful, if not 
so vivid an impression upon the feelings. Its sublimity 
arises from its unbounded extent, its barren monotony 
and desolation, its still, unmoved, calm, stern, almost 
self-confident grandeur, its strange power of deception, 
its want of echo, and, in fine, its power of throwing a 
man back upon himself and giving him a feeling of lone 
helplessness, strangely mingled at the same time with a 
feeling of liberty and freedom from restraint. It is par- 
ticularly sublime, as you draw nigh to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and see them, shot up inthe west, with their lofty 
tops looking like white clouds resting upon their sum- 
mits. Nothing ever equalled the intense feeling of de- 
light with which I first saw the eternal mountains mark- 
ing the western edge of the desert.’ 


In this ‘ Narrative’ Mr Pike has not, we think, been 
sufficiently minute — certainly not so much so as to fa- 
tigue. We could have wandered with him, even though 
with some degree of suffering, through every part of his 
pathway. We could have heard the utterance of many 
more of his high and burning thoughts while he pressed 
onward in his stern and steady pilgrimage, without be- 
ing cloyed or wearied; and we regret that he did not in- 
tersperse this portion of the work before us with more 
of his fine, manly and lofty descriptions. 

The first piece of verse in this volume, ‘The Robin,’ 
which was published in the third volume of our work, 
is one of the richest, most melodious and natural pieces 
of poetry which we ever read, and would place the au- 
thor high on the scale of poetic power, had he never 
written anything else. It wins its way to the soul, as on 

invisible pinions. 

‘ The Fall of. Poland,’ a part of which we extract, is 
equal to anything of the kind which we ever saw from 
the pen of any pvet in this country or in England. Will 
the reader examine it ? 


THE FALL OF POLAND. 


She hath sunken again into Slavery’s tomb, 

Like a thunderbolt quenching itself in the sea; 
And deeply and darkly is written her doom — 
‘Her existence is done — she can never be free.’ 


From the darkness that shrouded her tomb she arose, 
And, throwing her cerements of bondage aside, 

She flung her defiance and scorn at her foes, 

And her banner was spread, as of old, in its pride. 


°T was the contest of right against all that was wrong ; 

’T was the strife of the brave for their life and their laws ; 
And every soul, to whose pulse did belong 

One throb of nobility, prayed for her cause. 


It grew like a stream in the rains of the spring, 
Or the clouds of the thunder that rise in the west; 
And wide and more wide, as the unfolding wing 
Of an eagle, that springs from the hill of his rest ; 


Till there was not a heart, through which rushed the red blood 
Of a Polack, that did not bound into her ranks ; 
Till all hands were united; tilllike the spring flood 
Of a river she moved, overflowing its banks. 


Then above her the old banner waved in the air, 
Over city and plain, as had once been its wont; 
And the souls of her mighty departed were there, 


But the fetters are bound on her limbs once again, 

And red hot, as they clasp them, are quenched in her gore ; 
And down on her soul thunders misery’s rain, 

While the blackness of tyranny shadows her o’er. 


The lines, too, written in solitude are full of richness 
of expression, and though of a melancholy cast, still win 
their way into the heart that has sympathy. Onestanza, 
where the poet looks toward home with a suspicion 
which proves, alas! too true—as we afterward learn. 
we should be happy to extract, but have not the space. 
The lines were written in April and his sister died in 
March of the same year. ~ 

‘A Mexican Tale’ is interesting—and we like Mr 
Pike’s manner of weaving in description of character. 
But as a critic, we must say that the greater part of the 
prose appears to have been written in too much haste, 
and without sufficient forethought. 

‘ The Inroad of the Nabajo’ is a story well told, though 
deficient in incident. 

We cannot notice all the articles in the book, at this 
time, although we should be happy to present our readers 
with a more minute analysis of a work, coming from 
one of America’s proudest sons— one of her high, lofty 
souls —one proud of his country, and of his birth place. 
Mr Pike intimates that he shall not publish another vol- 
ume. We trust that he has no fixed purpose about the 
matter; for we believe that he is capable of giving his 
countrymen something more worthy of himself. 

There is very little of his richest poetry, in this vol- 
ume. With the exception of ‘Fantasma’ and ‘ To the 
Planet Jupiter, and one or two other pieces which we 
have mentioned above, the Poems have too much of 
sameness, and are not so creditable to the author as oth- 
ers, With which we are acquainted, that might have been 
placed in their stead. Still, we look upon the work with 
much love. We have read much of it over and over 
again, and as it was prepared rather for friends than 
critics render to it our hearty admiration, while we look 
upon it as a work which promises something of a higher 
order. 

As aspecimen of Mr Pike’s powers at description we 
presenta part of the Tale entitled 


REFUGIO. 
It was a chilly night in the beginning of March — for 
in that mountainous region the nights are always cool— 
the moon had not yet arisen, but her light was beginning 
to brighten a little in the dark and changing clouds, 
which covered the sky from the eastern to the western 
mountains —the west wind came sweeping down in fit- 
ful gusts, from the icy peaks beyond the Del Norte, 
across the desolate plain of the Jornada de la Muerte, 
which lay barren and desolate as a desert; a few tall 
weeds raised their heads above its red, hard surface, and 
sighed as the wind went by, with a singular desolate 
sound of mourning ;—here and there a cedar stood — 
low, ragged and gnaried, with its long and grotesque 
branches dimly seen through the obscurity of the cloudy 
night;—the wolf was heard howling about with his 
multitudinous noises, and the collote, or prairie-wolf 
was barking, off in the distance, toward the mountains. 
In the midst of all this dreariness, a Mexican gentleman 
was travelling hastily toward the Pass, — now but a few 
miles distant — attended by three or four servants, when 
suddenly the mute upon which the gentleman was mount- 
ed and riding ahead, stopped, and putting her head down, 
snorted loudly, and refused to proceed. In vain did the 
rider attempt to get her to go on; he turned her out of 
the road, but still her only motions were retrograde; 
and at length, by her violent springs and prancing, he 
became in imminent danger of being dismounted. He 
therefore directed his servants to lead the way, but their 
animals had likewise caught the infection, and refused 
togoon. He then ordered a servant to dismount, and 
see what there was in the road to frighten the mules. 
Proceeding cautiously forward for perhaps a rod, the 
servant was frightened by some object which lay in the 
road, and which proved to be a man’s hat. A little far- 
ther on, a mule was found, with the rope which was at- 
tached to her neck tangled in a ragged cedar. All the 
party now dismounted, and commenced the search in 
utter silence. Some moments were passed in this man- 


of the road drew all to the spot whence it proceeded, 
‘ Aqui, Senor! Venga par aca!’ (Here, sir! Come 
hither!) As the gentleman approached within four or 
five feet of the group of servants, he felt his feet detained 
by some tenacious and slippery substance, the nature of 
which he was at no loss to divine. Just at this moment 
the moon broke forth from behind the hills, and gave a 
dim, gloomy light through the medium of the clouds, 
discovering the body of a man lying upon his face, upon 
the dry grass and weeds of the plain. He was dead — 
entirely dead: but the blood was yet undried on the 
hard earth. When they turned him over, it was seen 
that one of his hands was still clenching a part of the 
hair reins of the bridle. There was a wound in his 
back, made by a bullet, and the gun had been discharged 
so near as to burn his clothes. Besides this, there was 
deep stab behind the shoulder; and one of the servants, 
in treading about, discovered a broad and long knife ly- 
ing near the body. It was at first conjectured that the 
Apaches had slain the American — for such he was— 
but this idea was untenable. There was his mule — his 
gun —his hat— everything belonging to him — and his 
scalp was untouched: and they remembered that a lone 
American had passed them the day before, going out of 
the upper edge of the Jornada. Of course, therefore, it 
was conjectured that his own countryman had been his 
murderer. 

After much difficulty, the corpse was bound upon a 
mule, and conveyed into the Pass, where it was identi- 
fied as the body of Donaldson, and the two men, Wait- 
man and Everton, were arrested on suspicion ; for it 
was easily proved that they had entered the Jornada de 
la Muerte in company with the deceased, and that they 
had arrived at the Pass only a short time before the 
corpse, perhaps three hous. The affair was taken up by 
the few Amerieans residing there, and the two men were 
committed to prison, heavily ironed. 

The body of the unfortunate merchant was buried 
upon a hill near the town, —for the people are too pious 
to permit a heretic to be buried in holy ground, and to 
be pounded down after the fashion of true believers, — 
and the grave was afterward guarded for two or three 
nights, to prevent the Mexicans from opening it to ob- 
tain the sheets in which the corpse was wrapped. 

Inthe course uf a fortnight the trial of Waitman and 
his accomplice was had, and proof enough was adduced 
to show them guilty. They, accordingly, confessed the 
crime, but, at the same time, implicated Refugio, and 
accused him of striking the blow with the knife. They 
pointed out his initials on the handle of the knife, and 
not a doubt remaining on the minds of the Alcalde and 
of the Americans present, of the guilt of this unfortu- 
nate man, orders were immediately-sent-up to Santa Fe, 
for his arrest and conveyance to Chihuahua. Waitman 
allowed that he shot Donaldson in the back, as he was 
riding ahead, and that the mule of the deceased, fright- 
ened by the report, threw him off to the ground, where 
he was finished by the knife of Refugio. When asked 
for the motives, he said that there was none but the de- 
sire of money, of which the deceased had a considerable 
sum about him. 

Upon the arrival of this news at Santa Fe, great com- 
motion wasexcited. Refugio wastaken, ironed heavily, 
and chained to a post in the public square. Every one 
supposed him guilty, but when he was examined a day 
or two after his apprehension, many were induced to 
alter their belief; his appearance was so much like that 
of an innocent man— he told his own story so clearly, in 
the same quiet, melancholy manner which commonly 
characterized him—and he seemed so unconcerned 
about his fate. He stated that on first entering the Jor- 
nada he had been insulted, and forced into a quarrel by 
Waitman; that Donaldson had taken the part of the lat-. 
ter, and that consequently, he had returned to Santa Fe. 
He referred them to the short time which elapsed, after 
his departure from the last village till his return thither, 
and stated that the knife with which he started from 
Santa Fe was stolen from him a day or two before enier- 
ing the Jornada. 


Against all this was the testimony of the two murder- 
ers. Refugio was again taken and chained to the post, 
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conduct while there has been, and is matter of astonish- 
ment and admiration to the Spaniards. They speak of 
him as a wonderful man. Chained there in the hot sun 
for so longa time, fatigued, wearied, starving, —noth- 
ing conquered his spirit. The dignitaries of the place, 
—of whom I have given the characters — were mean 
and Mexican-like enough to insult, scoff at and misuse 
him; but they repented of it. His splendid knowledge 
of their language, and perfect command of his faculties, 
enabled him to overwhelm them with a flood of scorn 
and biting satire, which caused even the populace to 
pursue them to their houses with hisses. So terrible 
was his anger, that the Spaniards took him to be de- 
ranged; and it was only when some one of his few re- 
maining friends went to see him that he seemed himself 
again. Then he would converse as before his disgrace, 
and seem not to feel the intense degradation of his situa- 
tion; and then only, the terror-stricken dignitaries of 
New Mexico could venture through the square, without 
feeling the terrible lash of his tongue. 


He had been confined about three weeks, when, as I 
was standing conversing with him, a band of about twen- 
ty soldiers rode into the square and surrounded us. The 
chains were struck from his hands, and half a dozen of 
the soldiers, grasping him in the same manner as they 
would a sack of corn, proceeded to bear him toward a 
mule which stood with its aperejo, — its leather rope, &c. 
all ready for packing him to Chihuahua. So sudden 
was the motion of Refugio, that I know not how he ac- 
complished it, but there was a loud cry, and I saw one 
soldier dashed against the post, bleeding at the mouth 
and nose, and another fifteen steps from him, with one 
arm bent under him, as though he had been thrown up- 
on it; and Refugio stood erect, grasping the heavy mus- 
ket of one of the soldiers, and bidding them all stand off 
at their peril. At this moment Viscara rode into the 
square:—another instant, and half a dozen bullets 
would have been lodged in the body of Refugio, — that 
is, if the soldiers could have hit him;— but at the cry, 
‘El teniente coronel!’each man bared his head, and 
awaited the approach of Viscara. He was immediately 
accosted by Refugio. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘ call off your dogs, 
and thank heaven that none of them aredead. What! 
do you imagine that I am to be bound upon a pack-mule 
like a bag of wheat, and taken thus to Chihuahua? I 
thought that you, at least, knew me better. Dead, you 
may take me so, but alive you cannot, and you know it; 
and you and the fools with whom you are associated 
know that I am innocent. Kill, then; I have two or 
three friends who will not fail to avenge me.’ By this 
time some half dozen Americans had gathered around, 
who were mostly friends to Refugio; and Viscara knew 
their stuff too well to despise it. He well remembered 
the time when a house was barricadoed against his troop 
—and when they fought, the Americans would have 
whipped his troops.to death. They have had plenty of 
examples to teach them the nature of the Americans. 
Milton Sublette, — who deserves to be remembered for 
his courage, — is the man who, three or four years ago, 
when a pack of beaver bolonging to him was confiscated 
and lay in the public square under a guard of five or six 
soldiers, and in front of the guard house, went out and 
tumbled over the fifteen or twenty packs which lay upon 
it, then throwing his own upon his left shoulder and 
grasping his long, keen knife in his right hand, he threat- 
ened any one with instant death who should dare to pur- 
sue him. He bore his pack of beaver to the house where 
he boarded, and threw it upon the roof, and that night 
took it to Taos. A few such examples make men care- 
ful. 

‘Refugio,’ said Viscara, ‘if you will give me your 
word of honor, that you will not attempt to escape from 
my soldiers, I give you mine that you shall be conveyed 
honorably and decently to Chihuahua. 

‘T ought to do no such thing,’ was the bold answer ; ‘I 
have the power of life and death in my own hands, and 
am not inclined toask favors. But lanswer youas a 
man of honor, which is more than can be said of any 
other contemptible New Mexican, and I will therefore 
accept your pledge, and give you mine.’ 

‘Give up the musket, then, Refugio; and as that sol- 
dier who lies there bleeding at the mouth seems rather 








unfit for service, you can take this mule and ride it ; my 
word is pledged for your being treated well.’ 

‘Very well; but do not hurry me. As to the musket, 
there it is,’ throwing it down, ‘ but I have something yet 
to say to my friend. Your men can wait for me a while.’ 

Drawing my arm through his, he walked to the out- 
side of the soldiers, and we finished our conversation. 
‘ And now,’ said he, ‘ farewell! Isuppose that the two 
miscreants will hang me, for in this country they are not 
over scrupulous in examining and weighing anything 
which is in favor of an American. But if I can once 
see them face to face, I will wring the truth out of them ; 
Ithink Ican make them quaila little; Ihave always 
thought that I possessed, in a considerable degree, the 
faculty of obtaining an influence over mankind —that 
is, if I chose toexert it. Generally, however, it has been 
too unimportant an object for me to take the requisite 
pains. But if Ican do nothing with them, at least, the 
cowardly and despicable slaves of Chihuahua shall nev- 
er have the pleasure of seeing me hung; I will take my 
own way and time to leave the world. Thank God,my 
parents will never hear of it, for none here know my 
true name. Not that Ihave committed any crime to 
make me ashamed of it, but I wished not for them and 
the world to hear of me only as an unfortunate and dis- 
appointed man. Life has long been wearisome to me, 
but the hope of one day seeing my home, and the want 
of sufficient cowardice to enable me to put an end to 
myself, have kept me struggling along with the world. 


I am not afraid to die. Men say that I shall recant and ) 


be terrified on my death bed. It may be so; at present I 
have no fears of dying; I have been too wretched, my | 
hopes have been too often crushed, for me to wish to live 
or be afraid to die.’ 


‘Have you never thought, Refugio, that it might be 
that your doctrines and your unfaith have been the chief | 
cause of your gloom and disquiet ?’ 

‘No—I know they are not; it is my nature; I am not 
deceived in myself; I have studied my own heart long 
and intimately, and I know its powers and its strength, 
as well as its springs of action. Abstract argument will 
never prove to me that any particular creed can render 
a man gloomy and sad. One creed may havea greater 
tendency that way than another, and perhaps mine in a 
superior degree; but Chatterton, Savage, and Henry 
Neele were as deeply involved in melancholy as Byron 
and Shelley. No, it is the nature of,man and his disap- 
pointments. But we must part. Whether I am destin- 
ed to go down to the grave with obloquy, and the impu- 
tation of guilt resting on my name, or not, you at least 
will believe me innocent. God bless you:—we part 
forever.’ 





Directly after this, the cavalcade passed out of the city, 
and took the road to the Pass. Another party of troops 
received him at the Rio Abajo, and continued with him 
to the Pass, and there delivered him to another, which | 
took him to Chihuahna. When he arrived there, he| 
Was emaciated by fatigue, to a skeleton ; but still he pre- 
served the same unconcerned boldness which had 
marked his deportment in SantaFe. A day or two after 
his arrival, he was brought to trial, together with Wait- 
man andEverton. The latter were first tried and con- 
demned on their own confession, and then their evidence 
was brought forward against Refugio, together with the 
other circumstances which conspired to show him 
guilty. He then rose, and supporting himself with diffi- 
culty, requested the permission of the court to address a 
few words to the prisoners. It was cheerfully accorded 
him. Ashe commenced speaking, his tones were low 
and faint, but as he proceeded, his voice fell more and | 
more distinctly upon all ears, and the earnest and rich | 
modulations of its sweet tones thrilled like the notes of | 
an Aolian harp. His pale face became flushed, and his 
frame seemed to acquire an intense strength. ‘ Men,’ 
said he, ‘what have you against me, that can urge you | 
to seek for a life which is now ready to be rendered up | 
to the God who gave it. Have I wronged you? Have| 
I broken your peace of mind, or ruined your prospects, 
that you desire to send me to the scaffold, and to leave | 
disgrace and shame resting darkly upon my name? Be| 
not deceived! nay, quail not, hide not your eyes, and | 
turn not away your heads. Be not deceived; the God| 








in whom ye believe, will avengeme. Ye will go down 
to the grave with the curse of a double murder resting 
on your souls, and ye cast away — if your creed be true, 
every hope ofa reconciliation with God. Posterity will 
know that I was innocent. Who will believe, who does 
believe even now, your tale? Lookat me. AmIaman, 
I, who scarcely live now, to take away the life of a fellow 
being for the sake of a little gold? Am I the man to raise 
a knife against him? amI the dastard to strike him in 
the back ? am I the wretch to associate with you in an 
actof murder? For my life Icare nothing—that is 
valueless. For my fame, my good and honest name 
only, have Ia care. Let that be unstained, and Iam 
content to stand upon the scaffold with you, to die with 
you, and to pollute the air with you. Have youthe heart 
tosee a fellow man, whom you know to be innocent, 
writhing in the torture of death and dishonor, turning 
his Jast look at the sun, and quivering with the last gasp 
of death, to satisfy your revenge ? If ye have the courage, 
why not look me now in the eye? Am I guilty, am I 
abashed at the eye of any mortal, and, more than all, of 
yours? Hearken! If there be ind@ed a future state of 
retribution, as ye do believe, it shall be your chief tor- 
ment that even in death ye insulted and contemned the 
Lord God Omnipotent; that ye dragged a man who was 
entirely innocent, upon the scaffold with you? And how 
will ye, who cannot bear the glance of my eye, how will 
ye look into the countenance of an offended and a terri- 
ble God? And what will ye gain? Will I die by your 
side? No,never! Death will do his work on me ere the 
time; or if not, I can do it on myself. Will men believe 
me guilty? Not they. When they learn that I was ab- 
sent but one day after entering the Jornada dela Muerte, 
and that I returned to the village above it before the 
murder was committed, who will not see that I was in- 
nocent ? and what court would condemn me, except ina 
country where no foreigner need hope for justice ?’ 
Here he was interrupted. A stir was visible among the 
judges, and the eldest of them spoke; for what Refugio 
said was interpreted as he spoke. 


‘Senor Refugio,’ said he, ‘ this court can hear no im- 
putations upon itself, and you are allowed to make none. 

‘I stand corrected, Senor! the truth should not be told 
at all times. 


‘Where is the evidence of your so speedy return to the 
village ?’ again demanded the judge. 

‘At home—who was to bring him here — and how 
was an American to obtain anything which might aid 
him in saving his life and his honor? They are not 
here. But let me proceed.’ 

‘You cannot do so; you have insulted the court, and 
if you die, your blood be on your own head.’ 

‘Who says that I shall not do so? Listen to me, cuun- 
trymen! ladjure you by all your hopes of heaven! I 
adjure you by your parents, wives and children ! by your 
manhood ! by your good feelings which are not yet ex- 
tinct! by allthat is sacred and dear to you! to rise and 
declare the truth. Now, by the God of heaven! you 
shall look me in the face for one moment. I command 
you to lift your eyes to mine; and if you can, after that, 
still declare me guilty, be it so, and I am content.’ 


Struck by the earnestness of his address, the men both 
lifted their eyes to his, and for a moment or two were 
unable to withdraw them. The intense, deep wo which 
reigned there had yielded to a blaze of terrible light 
which seemed to illumine the whole of his transparent 
features. Fixing his gaze steadily upon them for a 
space, he essayed to move toward them, but swayed and 
fell, and the bicod burst forth from his lungs. Theevent 
would still have been doubtful, although the moving lips 
and the restless gaze of both the prisoners seemed to in- 
dicate the failure of their vindictive resolution, when a 
sudden tumult arose without the court. Two Mexicans 
— their mules covered with foam and themselves with 
dust — rode up to the door and rushed into the presence 
of the judges, and demanded to be sworn. They had 
heard that their evidence would save the life of Refugio, 
and they had come to ‘give itin. They deposed, that 
during the time of his absence from their village he 
could not have entered more than twenty miles into the 





Jornado de la Muerte. 
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‘ At what time did he leave the village ?’ inquired the 
chief judge. 

‘ At sunrise, Senor; and returned again before sunset.’ 

‘Do you know this knife ?’ 

‘Yes, Senor ; it is the knife which the Senor Refugio 
had when he arrived at my house,’ answered one of the 
men. 

‘You are sure it is his knife?’ 

‘Si, Senor; but I will tell you; that American in the 
black coat took it from the sheath when it hung up in the 
room, while Refugio was out.’ 

‘Why did you not tell Refugio of this ?’ 

‘Senor, what had I to doin making a quarrel between 
two friends? I thought that it might be only a joke. 
How could I imagine that an American would steal a 
knife ?’ 

‘Take up the unfurtunate man and bear him to my 
house,’ said the chief judge. ‘ Father,’ added he, toa 
gray-headed old man wearing the tonsure, who sat by 
his side, ‘will you accompany him, and see that the 
French surgeon attends to him?’ 

Refugio was raised by the nervous arms of four ser- 
vants; and as they were about bearing him past the box 
in which the prisoners sat, the old priest ordered them 
to stop. The prisoners looked with troublous eyes upon 
the body. The blood was abundant about his mouth and 
upon his breast; his black hair was wet with sweat, as 

though it had rained upon him, and his eyes were closed. 
Suddenly,the deep, solemn tones of the Padre were heard. 
‘Men,’ said he, ‘I charge you in the name of the living 
God, whom Christians and Heathen worship, to lay your 
hands here in his blood, and declare that he was guilty ; 
and wo! wo! unto perjury!’ Waitman alone moved 
to do so, and just as his hand touched the body it quiv- 
ered. The wretch fell back to his seat, and his whole 
vindictive courage giving way to terror, he muttered, 
‘he was innocent.’ 

What remains of our tale can be told in a few words. 
The two prisoners were forwarded to Mexico, and either 
there or on the road, they escaped from prison. Refugio 
recovered partially from his sickness, and likewise went 

to the South, and I have since then heard nothing from 

him. He is probably dead ere now. But his memory 
will long live in the country which witnessed his su ffer- 
ings, his disgrace, his undaunted boldness, and his final 
triumph. 
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Ah! who can tell how many a soul sublime 

Has waged with fortune an eternal war ? 

In life’s low vale, remote has pined alone, 

Then dropt into the grave, unpitied and unknown. 


‘Can it be a cause of surprise,’ I remarked to the||rants in these crowded avenues, regard it rather asa 
Genius as we were seated at our place of assignation,|}token in your favor—since by this means other paths 
‘that anxiety should appear upon the brow of him the 
most of whose life is yet in prospect? Knowing it, as it||turer should take enlarged, full, and comprehensive 
is, with all its uncertainty, ‘ nice dependencies,’ and the|| views of both past and future, and that too in close con- 
responsibility thrown by it on the present moment— is||nexion. The student who has left the walls of College, 


it wonderful that man should be solicitous? To be en-||—just completed the drudgery of elementary prepara- 
tirely uncertain whether you shall be the man of respec- tion, occupies a ‘ breathing spot,’ a place for observation. 
tability and influence, or the vagabond in the streets—|| Here, then, let him take in the whole horizon of futuri- 


whether you shall be the occupant of the splendid man-||ty, and if in its whole extent nothing ‘fills his eye’ save 
sion or the inmate of the wretched hovel— whether you||the mount from which Fame with her brazen clarion 
shall revel among the rich stores of the intellect and || shall trumpet forth his name, his worth and actions, let 
imagination, or be the sport of frenzy’s wing —whether|| him examine well its rugged sides, and, aided by his 
your sun shall sink behind the ‘lowly West’ with all the||retrospection, fix some landmarks in his view which 
beauty and effulzence of a summer’s eve, or suddenly || shall serve to guide him when he shall have less time for 
obscured at noon, shall go down amid tempests and dark-||Sober contemplation in the toil and struggle of ascent— 
ness — to be thus uncertain of every thing in the ‘womb|| oF to drop the figure, let him enter upon that course, best 
of fate,’ is it not strange that we ever should think of the|| adapted to his abilities and design, with rules of action 
present, unless ‘tremblingly alive,’ we view it in con- formed and well digested from his own andothers’ expe- 
nexion with the future? And when it is the student||Tience and observation.’ 
that thus looks down the vista of coming time, is it sin-]] | ‘Is it probable,’ I remarked, ‘that amid all the fever- 


gular that he should be solicitous ? 


‘T think it not strange,’ said the Genius ‘that such is}|of past ages and especially of the last two centuries, any 


the fact. But if I may use the paradox, we should no 


give to the future all the importance it demands. For,||probable that within the range —except, perchance in 
should we thusact, the present would be clothed with such||the region of scientific investigation some new discovery 


and destroy our best devised plans. Like the unprac- 


permit the danger and novelty of our situation not only 
to destroy our comfort but prevent all efficiency of effort. 
While on the one hand [ wonder at the inclination to, 
and deprecate the indulgence in so utter and reckless a 
forgetfulness of the future, on the other, I would as ear- 
nestly dissuade from that intense and trembling appre- 
hension respecting coming events, which shall destroy 
that equilibrium of the mind so necessary to energetic 
and effective action. That ‘blindness to the future so 
kindly given,’ should never be put in requisition. Sin- 
gular as may be the fact, still it is well that we can for- 
get, partially, the consequences that hang upon the pres- 
ent. We need allour energies and undivided powers 
to meet the exigencies of our daily career. Nor should 
we while thinking of futurity, regard it merely as a 
source of agonizing solicitude. There are bright spots 
in the picture of human existence, and there are seasons 
for encouragement arising from itscontemplation. Like 
the Grecian combatants, the young man should be as 
much prompted by the honor of wearing the unfading 
laurel, as by the mortification of defeat.’ 

‘Such’ I replied, ‘is the language of theory —such 
the precepts of theory; but they are a language and pre- 
cepts which will hardly pass current in the real affairs 
of active life. In theory I might agree with you; but 
when I look around and see every profession crowded, 
" and every avenue clogged by the number of eager aspi- 
rants, the suggestions of theory appear but the delusions 
of fancy, while the deductions of philosophy are com- 
pelled to give place tothe sterner demonstrations of fact. 
Such is the nature of the institutions of our country that 
its highest seats of wealth and honor are not too exalted 
for the aspirations of her sons. Often, I doubt not, have 
legal victories, congressional honors and presidential 
glory filled the mind and fired the ambition of him, the 
inventory of whose father’s dwelling would hardly ex- 
ceed that of the Irish peasant. The truth is, it is beecom- 
ing more and more difficult even for those of high attain- 
ments to throw themselves into that tide, 


Which, taken at the, flood leads on to fortune.’ 
‘Various and varied are the paths, my son,’ said the 
Genius, ‘to that eminence which you so much desire to 
ascend — nor are those the most frequented, the surest of 
suecess. Often, amid the conflicts and collisions of these 
thoroughfares have noble and gifted minds been delayed 
and finally prevented from reaching Fame’s proud resi- 
dence; while less gifted spirits by pursuing some less 
imposing and more unfrequented paths, have quietly 
seated themselves upon its bright and dazzling summit, 
and with complacency looked down upon the unavailing 
efforts of their more unsuccessful cotemporaries. 


Instead of being disheartened by the failures of aspi- 


wiilbe freeer from competitors. Every young adven- 


ish excitement and earnest endeavor of the master spirits 


t|}roads to distinction have been left undiscovered? Is it 








an interest that the solicitude and anxiety which would 


attend our every step, would paralyze our best exertions ||ble pursuits any new path to renown will be discovered 


‘ An answer to your question,’ said the Genius, ‘ will 


tised sailor among the shrouds of the ship, we should |/afford an interesting topic for another interview.’ 
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There is no life so pleasant as that of the well governed angler. 
The merchant may be deprived of his merchandize, and the pro- 
ject of the political calculator may be thwarted, and the endeavors 
of the poor scholar battled; but the happiness of the fisher shall 
be perfect, so long as there is plunder in the standing pool or in 
the running brook. IZAAK WALTON. 
Gente Reader, did you ever goa fishing? If you 
have never enjoyed that pleasure, I am sincerely sorry 
for you; you have yet to taste some exquisite enjoyment 
—to feel some delicious sensations. I am a genuine 
descendant of Izaak Walton, and inherit all the old an- 
gler’s love for the sport. My earliest recollections are 
associated with it. In the sunny period of childhood 
days, I imbibed a fondness for the amusement. Did I 
play truant at school — it was to while away the hours 
beside the pond. Was acomplaint entered against me 
to my father—it was almost invariably porferred by 
some testy old yeoman, for trampling down the grass in 
his meadow. Many are the stripes which I have re- 
ceived at the hands of the crusty Dominie, for preferring 
the open air to his school house; and my memory still 
retaims some of my parent’s cautions against trespassing 
on a neighbor, especially as the fatherly chastening 
deepened the impression. However, the effects of the 
pedagogue’s basting, and the parental lecture, though 
written with the birch, were transient asthe dew, which 
I brushed from the wild-flower in my morning excur- 
sions; andI am to this day as fond of angling, as the 
Turk is of narcotics. 

There is, gentle Reader, a quiet happiness, a placid 
enjoyment when strolling beside a stream arched with 
luxuriant branches, in wooing and winning a sly old 
trout from under the bank, with the tempting bait; or in 
floating leisurely on a pond, and decoying a coquetting 
pickerel. Then what raptures to see the finny beauty, 
after disdaining the delicious morsel for a long time, at 
length make a graceful leap, and swallow the covert 
hook ! who can describe the emotions thatswell the breast 
of the angler, when he views the speckled prize floun- 
cing upon the grass? the conscious pride of the victori- 
ous general—the ecstatic joy of the successful lover — 
they are not to be compared with the transports of the 
angler. Think too of the pleasing suspense occasioned 
by a‘glorious nibble’—the flattering prospects of suc- 
cess --the thrill of pleasurable excitement which agi- 
tates the nerves! ‘Yes! Yes!’ says the sceptical reader, 
‘ think of the dejected look, and disappointed heart, when 
he finds that itis but a nibble after all!’ Thank you, 
dear reader, for the remark. It reminds me of the phi- 
tosophy of the sport. It teaches man not to be too sanguine 
in his anticipations, it learns him a lesson of patience 
—it gives hima practical lesson, worth all the pithy apo- 
thegms of the sage. And if the playful trouts do but 
nibble, and disport themselves around the treacherous 
hook, he calls patience to his aid, and hopes for better 
fortune. 

All our pleasures in this world derive the gratification 
they afford, from contrast. Were all opulent, wealth 
would lose half its charms. Did the heavens always 
smile and gales of prosperity always play, our happiness 
would not be augmented. The child of affluence, whose 
every want is relieved, and every wish gratified, feels 
not half the enjoyment that attends him who has tasted 
the bitter cup of penury. So the angler, were his basket 
filled in every day’s excursion, would soon become sati- 
ated, and lose all relish for the amusement. But the 
failure of one day, adds new zest to the following; and 
the amount of his happiness is actually increased. 

But there is art in taking trout. It is not every one 
who can say ‘ open sesame’ to the jaws of that fish, with 
effect. Iwish it were otherwise, at least, for my own 
comfort, as I have often been vexed at the ignorance of 
acompanion. I was particularly annoyed on one occa- 
sion when the sport was entirely destroyed by this pro- 
voking awkwardness. A friend proposed a visit to a 








may immortalize some favored son of genius — of possi- 





stream celebrated for its beauty, and the excellence of 
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the fish, with which it abounds. It is a most delightful 
stream—running through a dense grove, its borders 
lined with the mossy trunks of gigantic trees, and its 
passage occasionally obstructed by a huge log, so as to 
deepen and still the current. Sometimes a clump of 
trees appears, growing in the midst of the waters, sha- 
ding the stream with overhanging branches and afford- 
ing a favorite retreat for the shy trout. We had arrived 
on the bank, and having arranged my tackle, I cau- 
tiously approached, and dropped my line. A trout of 
uncommon size was playing about my hook, when my 
companion having succeeded in adjusting his gear, 
walked proudly up to the water’s edge, as if about to take 
the finny inhabitants by storm, and giving his angle a 
magnificent flourish, brought it down with great effect 
into the water. The little wavelets were lashed into 
foam — the trout retreated in dismay —and though I 
used the most alluring bait, the lively minnow and the 
tempting fly, they eschewed my acquaintance for the rest 
of the day. My friend deemed himself more fortunate. 
After my first surprise at his unceremonious attack, I 
found him tugging with desperation at his rod, and de- 
claring that he had hooked a real Leviathan. The mon- 
ster of the brook proved the most tenacious; for his line 
snapped suddenly, and he fell back with a very tragic 
grace. He often boasts of the wonderful fish he came so 
near catching, though in all probability he wes measur- 
ing his strength with a great stump. 

To capture these coy tenants of the rivulet, great cau- 
tion is requisite. The body of the angler should be kept 
out of sight; the artificial fly, if that bait be used, should 
be moved gaily on the water, and on no account should 
the stream be thrashed, as if you were inflicting punish- 
ment. The trout will soon be attracted by the fly as it 
glides to and fro upon the surface, and lingering an in- 
stant, will spring like lightning nearly out of the water, 
seize the gilded death, and endeavor to return to its 
shady retreat. Now comes the tug of war, and a deli- 
cate office is to be performed. Even the force we use, 
must wear the look of persuasion. "When the hook finds 
a lodgement in his gills, as if grown desperate, the trout 
makes strenuous efforts to disengage himself. In the 
first transports of his rage, he must be humored, and the 
most gentle restraint exercised. By degrees, the line 
being drawn more and more tense, the fish becomes ex- 
hausted ; when the net may be inserted beneath him, and 
he brought safe to land. The novice violates all these 
rules. If he isso fortunate as to get a fish attached to 
the angle, he jerks with convulsive energy; and if the 
line is not separated, or the rod disjointed, or the gills of 
the wandering trout torn apart, the captive will be 
bruised by the violence of its fall on the sand, and ina 
few hours, appear as if it had been along resident on 
terra firma. 

There is poetry, too, connected with the diversion. 
The angler is conversant with the loveliest scenes in 
nature. The silver brook toiling through the thickly 
woven grass, then hurrying away with noisy impetuos- 
ity, or gliding in stealthy silence — the fragile plants 
bending to meet the crystal waves—the glassy lake in 
the bosom of the hills— all these are familiar acquaint- 
ances. And as he wanders through the flowery mead, 
or over the hill clad in rich garniture of varied dyes, if 
his imagination were cold as a moonbeam, it would be 
warmed and enlivened. 

I could speak of the keen appetite, the balmy repose, 
the self-complaeency of feeling which succeed the di- 
version. The sallow dyspeptic, who almost faints away 
at the idea of a decent dinner, who invests a chicken-pie 
with a legion of blue devils, and associates awful dreams 
and terrific phantasies with the very thought of a baked 
goose—after a day spent in fishing, eats his meal with 
relish. And the careworn, haggard student, whose 
thoughts are Greek, and whose reveries are mathemat- 
ics, whose mind in the night-watches swims in Fluxions, 
or before whose mental vision flit the frightful forms of 
Hebrew, appalling as the phantom digits on Belshazzar’s 
wall; what can so effectually dispel cobwebs from his 
brain, as the zephyr which plays across the lake —the 
breeze which wafts on its wings the fragrance of the 
meadows, or the keen bracing air of the hills? 


Gentle reader, the lessons of experience on this, as on 





every other subject, are ample. I acquired my knowl- 
edge under the tuition of that schoolmaster. —‘Go thou, 
and do likewise!’ 
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White we peruse, or affect to peruse with deep and 
thrilling interest the histories of the classic nations of 
antiquity, and bow with abject veneration at the shrine 
of their genius and glory, why is it, that, generally, we 
have been so slow to acknowledge the claims of the an- 
cestors of the despised and persecuted Jew, to our admi- 
ration and respect ? Is it because there is nothing con- 
nected with their history worthy of our notice? or is it 
because the literati deem it beneath their dignity to cull 
flowers from the same field, or drink from the same 
fountain with the follower of the meek and lowly Jesus? 
Whether either of these is the correct reason, I know 
not ; but this I believe, that, divested of all that is thrown 
around them by their singular connexion with Jehovah, 
stript of all those holy associations which now cluster 
around their name and nation, the record of no nation 
stands out in bolder relief on the registry of the past than 
theirs; of none can it be said that they have produced 
wiser, better, or greater men. 

Look at the life of King David and examine his char- 
acter — not as a Christian, but as thestatesman, the man, 
and the poct. While we regard him merely as an actur 
in the scenes of profane history, we should bear in mind 
that itis not amid the civilization and refinement of the 
nineteenth century, but the rudeness and gloom of the 
earlier ages of antiquity. And in guaging his course as 
a statesman, although an adept in the modern school of 
political managementand diplomacy might smile at the 
plainness and artlessness of the Shepherd King of Israel, 
let us, in the simplicity of our hearts judge of his royal 
career upon the principle that the object of the ruler 
should be the happiness and prosperity of the ruled, and 
we shall find that he must be ranked with those very few 
of the sceptered throng, deserving the name of a benefac- 
tor of mankind. When he was called upon to exchange 
the shepherd’s crook for the royal sceptre, the calm re- 
tirement of the field for the cares and bustle of the pal- 
ace, he found the nation a prey to discord, liable any 
moment to fresh inroads from the neighboring tribes, 
ever ready to complete the work of destruction com- 
menced at home. But the same spirit which impelled 
him to meet Philistia’s champion, found him equally 
prepared to confront the genius of the storm which now 
brooded over his unhappy country. Internal commo- 
tions were quelled, and foreign enemies were compelled 
to acknowledge his power, and the nation, under his 
rule rose to a rank and power unknown before; and may 
with truth be said to have commenced the golden age of 
that country, so brilliantly consummated in the reign of 
his successor. Asaman, he was well qualified for the 
station he filled. Accustomed by his early employ- 
ments to look with indifference upon the hardships and 
privations incident to that mode of life, he carried the 
same feelings into the administration of his government, 
where he seemed equally at ease, whether surrounded 
by the pleasures and refinements of wealth and power, 
or the toils and watchings of the campaign; in the bo- 
som of his family or in the council of war; rolling in 
his chariot, or treading the mountain path; listening to 
the music of the battle field or to the measures of his 
own seraphic heart; indifferent whether he reposed on 
the pillows of ease and luxury, or made his bed under 
the canopy of heaven. 

But while he possessed the sterner and ruder virtues 
characteristic of those early times, and well adapted to 
the part he was called to act, there wasa lofty and high- 
minded principle of honor and magnanimity in his char- 
acter, rarely if ever found inthis boasted age of im- 
provement. Who does not admire the magnanimity 
displayed when he dashed the cup to the ground at the 
cave, rather than partake of what had been procured at 
the price of the lives of his followers; or the honor, 
when he disdained to take advantage of a sleeping foe? 

















Who can read the elegies pronounced over the dead 
bodies of Saul and Jonathan, and his erring boy Absalom 
and not confess him to have been a man of the finest sen- 
sibilities and most tender feelings? Of faults he was 
undoubtedly guilty. But let us, instead of carping at 
his failings, rather admire the great advance he made 
beyond the times in which he lived. 


But it is when he ascends the mount of song and takes 
the harp, that he seems to rise above himself. Strange 
as it may seem, that, distracted by cares of government 
and weighed down by domestic sorrows, he should have 
been the man to court the muse, yet it is much more so 
that he should have woven for himself a chaplet of poetic 
fame soenduring. Asa poet, he possesses many pecu- 
liarities in common with the other Hebrew poets. They 
trod fresh fields of poetic imagination, unsoiled by mor- 
tal footsteps, and untrammeled by rules of modern criti- 
cism; they soared free and unfettered, and seemed at 
home where angels bashful trod. Their poetry, like 
themselves, was full of feeling and enthusiasm. Every 
thing connected with it conspired to this result. Their 
origin, their history, and their natural scenery, were 
replete with poetry. Their flights were lofty, their 
strains were wild, and the effect was grand. King 
David took the harp with feelings no less ardent or en- 
thusiastic, but they were regulated by a more correct 
judgment, and chastened by piety, as well as affliction. 
No less bold were his flights, no less wide his range, no 
less rich his imagery, or less beautiful his simplicity, 
than theirs; but there was more refinement, more beauty 
mingled with their grandeur. Theirs was the roar of 
the ocean lashed into fury by the tempest; his the deep- 
toned harmony of the same ocean rocking itself to rest. 
He also gave variety to the literature of his country. 
Till then, the aid of the muse had been invoked only on 
occasions of joy and exultation. When he swept the 
strings of his harp, he could call forth tones vibrating in 
unison with almost every feeling of the human soul. 
Would you contemplate the character of the Deity, at 
once he could introduce you into the presence of Him, 
whose pavillion is the clouds; or His handy works, the 
heavens and earth are spread out before you at a single 
glance, in all their perfections. Do you rejoice, all na- 
ture is called upon to join in the general rejoicing; or 
mourn, the plaintive numbers of his muse will harmo- 
nize with your feelings, for the royal poet was a man of 
sorrow and acquainted with grief. 8. 





IX, SOTA 
ON THE BAHAMA BANKS. 








Original. 





Durine the summer and autumn of the year 182—, I 
was in the West Indies, on board of one of our national 
vessels. After leaving Havana, we had cruised about 
for some time, in the neighborhood of the Grand Baha- 
ma Banks, from Key West to Providence Islands, 

One splendid afternoon, the bright and glorious sun 
was sinking behind the western wave, tinging the curl- 
ing and foam-crested billows, with purple and golden 
light, and dyeing the spray that rose and flew before the 
wind, with prismatic hues. While I was musing, with 
my head leaning on the quarter-rail, on home and my 
much loved friends, the deep, hoarse voice of the Cap- 
tain of the forecastle came upon my ear, calling ‘ Sail in 
sight !—‘ Where away?’ was the response from the 
Lieutenant of the watch. ‘Here, Sir, on the Jee-bow.’ 
In a moment, all the glasses were in requisition, and 
very one was examining with critical eye, the strange 
craft that lay about seven miles to lee-ward with all her 
spars, and the tracery of her rigging distinct and clear, 
in the bright light which enveloped her. After a steady 
eaze of two or three minutes, the Lieutenant dropped 
his glass, and signing to one of the reefers, told him to 
report to the Captain. In a few moments, the skipper 
made his appearance, — took a squint through his ‘ long 
carronade,’ as the middies called his telescope, and re- 
tired with the first Lieutenant to the binnacle, where 
they remained in close confab. I meanwhile, got out 
my glass, and screwed out my visage to a most knowing 
length, as I took it from my eye; the quarter Gunner, 
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old Billy Thompson, was standing near me, and putting 
his great mahogany fist to his tarpaulin, ‘Mr Peter,’ 
said he, ‘mayhap you had better let me take a peep at 
yonder craft, for d’ ye see, I’ve been on salt water longer 
than you; though shiver my taupsles, if there’s a better 
sailor for his size, than you, aboard!’ I was so tickled 
with the old quiz for titling me, Mr., and for his flatter- 
ing encomium on my seamenship, that I handed him my 
star-gazer. The old fellow squinted,'and then stopped, 
and considered, and squinted again, then gave — orrath- 
er fisted— me the glass, hitched up his canvass bags, 
took out a quid twice as large as usual, stowed it away, 
gave asort of ‘lhumph!’ looked wise and said nothing: 
Billy looked so ominous, that I determined to have 
something out of him. ‘ Hilloa! old Bill, what is she?’ 
said I, ‘ Did you ever see any like her before ?’—‘ Did 
{?’— replied he, his hoarse voice seeming yet deeper 
and hoarser as he spoke, —‘ Did I?’ 

Now this was all we could get out of the old lignum- 
vite block; but the crew around, knew that two words 
from him were worth as much as a sermon from any one 
else; and the whole of the gundeck and fore-castle were 
as attentive to the motions of the stranger, as if they ex- 
pected to do something with her, ere long. I was med- 
itating, as much as the rest, on what it could be, when I 
heard the Lieutenant’s voice, ‘Pass the word for the 
master.’ Idashed down into the gun-room, where Bunt- 
ing was sitting. ‘Hilloa, Master, ahoy!’—‘Clap a 
stopper on your jaw tackle, youngster,’ said he. ‘ Strange 
sail on the lee-bow,’ said I, ‘Captain, Lieutenant, and 
all, puzzled about it— want you to make up the number.’ 
—‘Strange sail?’—‘ Ay, ay,’ said I, ‘heave ahead, I 
guess it’s a pirate.’ The old fellow flew up the compan- 
ion ladder, and on the quarter deck, in less time than I 
could knota bow-line. He touched his hat to the offi- 
cers and joined the group. Taking a glass, offered by 
the skipper, glancing all over her, he swept it around the 
horizon, and his quick and vigilant eye detected another 
sail far away to windward. ‘ Ay, I thought so,’ escaped 
him as he pointed it out to his superior, ‘that fellow to| 
lee-ward is working up to get wind-ward of the ship| 
yonder.’—‘ Ay!’ said the skipper, ‘I see itnow. Make| 
all sail in chase. — But stop, let us try them with the 
flags.’ He first showed them the white field of France; 
next, the broad standard of Spain, when our friend on 
the left, ran up his flag to the mizen peak, and fired a 
gun to lee-ward. The stripes and stars of America, 
next waved gaily inthe breeze, and we observed the 
ship on the right, sweeping her bows gracefully up to| 
the wind, and then falling off before it, run down with a| 
flowing sheet to meet us. 








On seeing this movement, the Gini built ee 
on the larboard bow, swung round i in stays, and showing | 
us a neat and well shaped stern, away she went on the | 
wings of the wind. The Lieutenant gave out in rapid|| 
succession, ‘ Tacks and sheets, let go and haul,’ and the || 
other orders which are usual in wearing ship. And| 
there we were in full chase, rattling along at ten knots| 
an hour, hammering away from the bow guns, though | 
without doing any injury to the beautiful fabric that} 
sported before us, as if the ocean were its fairy home, 

and the elements its play-fellows. We made signals to! 
the other ship, which proved tobe an American mer- 
chantmen, to pack on all sail and follow us. 


forward, and having seen the gun loaded with accuracy, 
he fired, and the gaff top-sail of the schooner fell. 


‘ Heave out the boats,’ was now the order, and amid 
the shouts and cheers of the crew, the four quarter-boats 
were dropped into the sea, and the launch hoisted out 
and manned. The oarsmen plied their blades with a 
strong and steady pull, and we rapidly approached the 
object of our expedition. We observed them getting 
out sweeps, and endeavoring to escape, and soon came 
near enough to distinguish the figures upon deck. She 
litterally swarmed with men, clustering around the bul- 
warks, and regarding us with fierce attention. Sudden- 
ly, the crowd dispersed, and a sheet of flame issued from 
her deck, and the report of a heavy piece followed, as 
the ball whizzed past us, rebounding from wave to wave. 
The crews gave a simultaneous cheer, and the order 
was given to examine arms, and prepare to board. The 








‘seamen stripped themselves of their upper rigging, and 
| some tied handkerchiefs around their heads, while others 
‘tightened their belts, or tried the edges of the cutlasses, 
or boarding pikes. 

Another report was heard from the schooner, and the 
shot swept away two of the oar-blades from the first 
Lieutenant’s boat. We pushed on, and in a few minutes 
he bow of the launch was within ten feet of the schoon- 
ier’s side. The swivel from our bows, loaded with slugs 
‘and bullets, was discharged, and cleared a space, of 
[which our men immediately availed themselves, and 
|sprang on with the true seaman’s courage. The pirates 
fought like men who despaired of life, and only wished 
ito sell it dearly. Their leader, a tall and slender Span- 
jiard, with a face darkened by passion, and an eye that 








|flashed under the lowering brow that o’erhung it, conten-| 
ided for every inch of his deck, and raged in the conflict | 
more like ademon than a man. He was repeatedly’ 
| wounded, but as his strength failed, his daring spirit 
rose; and even when he fell, he struck with a hand 
trembling with the near approach of death, until he sank 
insensible. His crew at last yielded in sullen submis- 
sion, except afew, who were driven down the fore-hatch- 
way, bearing with them their leader. The dead were 
laid on the fore-part of the vessel, the wounded and pris- 
oners removed to our own ship, and theschooner left in 
charge of a prize-crew of ten men. 


We returned on board the ship, and the schooner fell 
into our wake. About the middle of the second watch, 
we heard the report of small arms, and cries from the 
schooner, and then a silence prevailed, to which suc- 
ceeded a stunning crash, and a spire of lurid flame shot 
up into the air, through the darkness of the night, shed- 
ding a baleful and flickering glare upon the pallid coun- 
tenances of the men, followed by a thick cloud of hot and 
|| stifling smoke. The concussion shook our ship, — the 
sails flapped heavily against the masts, and a deep and 
‘still quiet ensued, unbroken save by the plash of the 
bodies and pieces of the wreck as they fell into -the wa- 
‘| ter, and the ocean again looked as serene and calm as 
‘| though no fearful event had occurred to ruffle its placid 
bosom. The crew looked aghast, and man stared on 

man, as though he feared some more horrible catastro- 
|| phe. They were roused from their trance by the shout 
of the master to lower the boats, and see if any had es- 
‘caped that dread explosion, They eagerly sprang from 
| their stupor, and in a few moments the light yawl danced 





The twilight of the Tropics, short but bright, was||over the wave toward the place which the schooner had 


gathering fast around us, and preparations were made to| 
board the chase, in the event of coming up with her.| 
The moon soon rose with unclouded majesty end lit up) 
the animating scene; the tall, raking masts and broad | 
sails of the chase, casting a long and unsteady shadow! 
upon the waters, and showing her apparently at the| 
same distance as at first. At the same time, the breeze, | 
which had hitherto blown brisk and cheeringly, began to! 
lull, and at last died insensibly away. As the wind| 
grew lighter, we ran out studding-sails, and rigged roy-| | 
als and other light sails. The lower sails were wet so| 
as to draw the better, but all would not do, and though! 
we gained a little, it was but a little. We brought her| 
just in reach, as the breeze left us, and the bow guns| 
were taken out, and two long thirty-twos from the main 
deck put in their place, with which the officers tried} 
their skill, but without effect. 


|| occupied. 


|| had deprived him of his faculties. 


At last, the skipper came!|ble spirits to an untimely fate. 


They succeded in finding one of our own 


||men, and strange to say, he was unhurt, though terror 


As they returned 
toward our ship, the corse of the Spanish Captain rose 
before them, nearly upright on the crest of a wave, with 
the same unconquerable resolution depicted on his 
scorched and shrivelled features. They drew him into 
the boat, and brought the body on board. We found a 
fusee grasped in one hand and the other firmly clenched 
on something which appeared to have been a miniature. 
We finally consigned him to a watery tomb, the most 
fitting sepulchre for that body which had been governed 
by aspirit as fluctuating in its passions, as beautiful when 
at rest, and as deadly when roused, as the ocean itself. 
From our surviving messmate, we heard the tale of 
the catastrophe which consigned so many brave and no- 














Itscems that the fure- 


hatch was broken open, and the pirates sallied out, 
headed by their—as we supposed — mortally wounded 
chief. They were overpowered, however, and their 
leader raising his form to a haughty and unearthly ma- 
jesty, touched with the fusee which he held in his hand, 
a train previously prepared and leading to the magazine. 
“’T is fired !’ he knew no more till he found him- 
self upon the deck of his own ship. : The fathomless 
depths of ocean could reveal the rest. Had they a tongue 
to declare, what strange and hideous scenes would they 
unfold! How many bold and daring spirits, how many 
glorious forms which once were the fit residence of im- 
mortal minds, have sunk down to its unexplored caves ! 
And how many scenes of violence and wrong have been 
acted on the broad expanse of its waters! 





We returned to Havana, wiser, andI hope better than 
before. The pirates received and suffered the sentence 
of the law; and we returned to our ocean home, and it 
was long ere the recollection of that chase upon the Ba- 
hamas wore away from our minds. 2. 
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Hail, beautiful brook! thou truant child, 

Dancing along witha step so wild, 

And voice breaking forth in shout and glee, 

As if warbling fairies rose from thee, 

Asthe beauteous goddess from the sea, ~ 

Say, why dost thou turn from thy home away ? 
And whither, O wanderer, dost thou stray? 

Have the birds told thee of their southern home, 
To lure thee from thine own to roam, — 

Where their nests are rocked by the balmy breeze, 
Which sighs through the leaves of the cinnamon trees ? 
Or dost thou list to some mermaid’s call 

To come to her in her ocean hall, 

And wake thy strains in the coral bowers, 

To lull her to rest in her weary hours? 


In my boyish days I have loved to stray 
Among thy hills on a summer day, 
And have left unlearned a river’s course, 
To trace thine own to thy lonely source. 
And now Iam old my pulses go, 
Within my breast, with a quicker flow 
When I hear thy voice, which seems to tell 
What wakes my thoughts, like a magic spell. 


Beautiful stream. In a mountain cave 
To thee thy being the stori-spirit gave, 
And thou hast leaped from thy cradle there 
To wander forth in the fragrant air, 
And make love to the flowers, which stoop to trace 
Their own fair forms in thy glassy face. 
With our infant step thou turnst to glide, 
Through the tangled grass, to the mountain side, 
And seeksta glen where nothing is heard, 
Save thy own blithe voice and the song of bird; 
As if those sweet tones had filled the air, 
And lured the spirit of silence there. 
And now away, with a quickened tread, 
Thou boundest o’er thy rocky bed, 
As if the sunshine glittering bright, 
Had filled thy breast with a wild delight : 
And now thou rushest down the steep, 
Like the startled fawn at a single leap, 
Nor stayst thy course till a blooming flower 
Invites thy steps to her shady bower ; 
And there thou swellst to a mimic bay, 
Where the speckled trout come forth to play ; 
Where in childhood’s days, my tiny boat 
With its kerchief sail, I used to float. 
Art thou lingering with that flower to tell 
Of her sisters, that live far up in the dell? 
For she bends o’er. thee, intent to hear 
The tale thou givest to her delicate ear. 
Thy tale is told and thy course again 
Is onward toward the grassy plain, 
Where the river rolleth to the main. 


New England, here may thy children view; ’ 
An emblem of themselves most true : 
Like the truant brook they are prone to roam, 
And leave their own for the stranger’s home. 
Perchance they go where other skies 
With lovelier tints of beauty rise, 
To other realins, where the flower-plumed spring 
Broods o’er the earth with a fairer wing ; 
But they ne ’er will meet with hearts more free, 
Than those which beat with a pride of thee ! 
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Daughter, we bid thee hail! 
Heaven’s love to man revealed — 

For when his grief worn heart would fail, 
Thy touch — and he is healed! 


I would that golden lock 
Should o’er thy temple shine ; 

And, sweetly, from thy cradle’s rock, 
An angel’s lisp be thine. 


I would, in future, ken 
Thy cheek’s transparent rose — 

I would that sky-hued eye should then, 
Its liquid light unclose : 


1 would, in mien and form, 
In grace and soularray, 

An image that, with sweetest charm, 
Should bear our hearts away : — 





But ’tis not light, or shade, 
Or motion’s magic power, 

Or mind in all its wealth displayed, 
Are woman’s noblest dower : 


The heart ! — It is the heart — 
With woman all in all~ 

JT is this enshrines the all conquering art 
When proudest monarchs fall : 


This wakes the kindling blush, 
And prompts the endearing smile — 
Makes Pity from her fountains gush, 
And love diffuse its wile : 


This loosed the flowing tress 
That wiped a Savior’s feet! 

This bears her high beyond distress, 
And gives, with Him, her seat. 


Dearest ! as thy career, 
And opening charms, we view, 
Our love exacts the rising tear, 
That yet must tell thee true: 


— Tread light the slippery way, 
In life, before thee spread— 

Choose guidance ere thou love to stray — 
Lead not, till thou be led. 


Enough, with other eyes | 
Than thine to take the heed, 
Bnough, shall unseen dangers rise, 
To make thy spirit bleed. 


How leans a mother’s breast, 
Fond, o’er thy angel form! 

Couldst thou that mother’s love arrest, 
And cloud her skies in storm ? 


A Father !— Daughter hear — 
Name ofall names to thee — 

Heaven’s Highest holds it, fixed and dear ; 
And love, like his, has He: 


Thou canst not know its deep, 
Or trace its varied springs : 

jt clasps thee, if thou wake or sleep, 
And hides thee in its wings. 





Love thou — and, duteous, make 
Parental guide thy joy: 

Heaven will not, then, thy ways forsake, 
Nor man thy peace destroy. 


— I’ ve known — but Ah! her sleep *— 
I’ ve known what thou shouldst be, 

If o’er thy dust, as hers, shall weep, 
One day, a friend like me. 


— Go, Daughter! young and fair, 
In meekness never tired; 

And, if, To BE BELOVED, thy share, 
Let others be — admired. 


Go! be what God designed, 
Our chiefest joy below — 

And man, mayst thou as faithful find, 
To soothe thy every wo. 


* Allusive to a bereavement. 
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WIRwAIS WSSAWs 
AMERICAN Periodical Literature has a confined circulation, on 
many accounts ; but chiefly because some of those who pretend to 
he its supporters and admirers, are not punctual in their payments 
for periodicals, thereby blasting the hopes of enterprising publish- 
ers, and, oftentimes, rendering them bankrupts. To counteract the 
unhealthy influence of this remissness on the part of subscribers, 


TWENTY DOLLARS, for the best concise and spirited Essay on 
the annexed subject: 

‘The duties of a patron of American Periodical Literature, and 
the importance of paying subscription-monies.’ 

Each Essay, written for the Prize, must be accompanied with a 
separate envelope, containing the name of the author, and must be 
sent, post paid, to the Editor of the Hartford Pearl, Hartford, Conn., 
on or before the first day of November next, when the judges will 
convene for the purpose of making a decision on the articles which 
may be offered. Exchange papers will confer a favor by noticing 
the above. 





They who are indebted for the third or fourth volume of this 
work will render us happy by remitting their several amounts, with- 
out delay. Punctuality in this matter is the safeguard of every pa- 
per, and without it, no periodical can exist for a great length of time. 
A good, paying subscriber, is our best friend, and we have for him 
a respect which cannot be exercised toward all men. A negligent 
subscriber is our worst enemy, — he gives us all kind of trouble by 
his carelessness, and is an unconscious, perhaps, but yet a powerful 
contriver of sorrow. 





WO AOWOMOAYs 
Autumn! rich Autumn! decked with crimson robes, 
Gathered in knots made fast with pliant vines, — 
There is fruition in thy playful smiles 
And cheek sun-scorched, and flushed with shooting hues. 
The olive-branch hangs down about thy neck, 
And swollen wheat bends nodding o’er thy brow 
In softest dalliance with thy dimpling cheeks! 
Thy mirthful shouts of laughter oft ring out 
Upon the hills, and echo mocks them there! 
The drooping corn with joy lifts up its head, 
And listens to the oft re-echoed laugh :— 
The birds, above thee, sing with mellow throats, 
And fly around thee, while the golden corn — 
Those fruits of industry, more rich to man 
Than solid wedges from the miser’s chest — 
Thou closely crowdest in thy twisted horn. 
Oh! Autumn, blessed Autumn, still dwell here ! 
For sweet it is, thy quick unheeding dance 
To see, amid the oaks and mazy groves! 
A joy transcendant rises in my breast, 
To look upon the branches of the trees, 
Where hanging o’er the surface of a brook, 
Thou gatherest up the grapes, out-bursting, full 
With luscious juice made richer by the sun! 


Smile on, thou laughing girl! with plenty smile! 
And on the floor, amid the heaped up wheat, 
Lie down, and with thy fairy hands unlock 
The full, ripe kernels of the silk-bound corn, 
And scatter them in rich profusion round. 
Autumn! thou giver of substantial gifts, 
The time must come for thee to move away, 
And smile on hills afar in other climes ; — 
But never shall thy votary here forget 
The bounteous stores thou gavest to his home. 
Welcome! thrice welcome when thou dost return 
To guard the wholesome fruit upon our hills, 
And to our garners bring the yellow corn. — 
Farewell till then! oh, wheat-crowned girl, farewell! 





Tue JUVENILE Miscettany. Vol. I. Monthly series. No. I.— 
This work was, it is generally known, formerly under the guidance 
of the accomplished and industrious Mrs Child. It isnow edited by 
some anonymous writers, who appear to understand well the du- 
ties of their station. Parents would do well to inquire about this 
work. 





IniT1a Latina, or the Rudiments of the Latin Tongue. By Charles 
H. Lyon. New York: Harper and Brothers. For sale by Robinson 
and Pratt, Hartford.—; A clever work for the tyro in Latin, posses- 
sing a directness in its purpose, which will enlist the energies of 
the mind without retarding and harassing them with petty difficul- 
ties. Itisa grand improvement on the Liber Primus and Latin 
Grammar, those ancient and dry books, as it has within itself the 
important parts of both, excellently condensed and amended. 





The Classical Famity Lisrary. No. XIII, containing the works of 
ZEschylus, has been received by Messrs Robinson and Pratt, and 
Roderick White, whose stores are the principal resort for strangers 
and literati, because books from the Atlantic cities, are always 
ready for delivery as soon as they are published, and every atten- 
tion is received by the customer which will render his visit pleas- 
ant. At some future time we shall notice the works of Zschylus, 
which, judging from a hasty perusal, we think are translated with 











much precision, taste and accuracy. 


the Editor of the Hartford Pearl offers and will pay a prize of 


Tae AMERICAN Macazine. —The first number of this work, 
published by the Boston Bewick Company, has been laidupon our 
table. It is arranged and embellished in the style of the English 
Penny Magazine, and promises to be a pretty fair work. At any 
rate, we would have it supported rather than the Penny Magazine, 
because it is better calculated for Americans. Some of its engra- 
vings are of a fine finish — many, however, are below mediocrity. 
The matter is the better part of the work —and, therefore, it will, 
we trust, be respected. 





THINGS AS THEY ARE; or Notes of a Traveller.— Published by 
the Messrs. Harper, and for sale at the bookstore of Robinson and 
Pratt in this city—is a work of considerable interest, —rather 
more statistical in its accounts than enthusiastically descriptive, and 
well calculated to disseminate minute information respecting the 
principal portions of the Northern and Middle States. It is a sort of 
traveller’s guide — and as Finn would say ‘a good un.’ 





The Danghter’s Own Book. Lilly, Wait & Co., Boston. Like works 
are published almost every month ; although many of them are not 
so useful. The translations from the French are, positively, abom- 
inable, and are not fit for the eye of any American young lady. We 
recommend this edition, published in Boston by Lilly, Wait & Co., 
above all others. Jt is the purest—the most sensible and the most 
perfect of the kind, which we have seen. 





Amuerst Co.Liece. — We attended the exercises, a week or two 
since, at this College, at Commencement time. 

A discourse was delivered, by the Hon, Gulian C. Verplanck, of 
New York City, kefore the several societies of the College — the 
Alexandrian, the Athenian and Social Union — which was replete 
with correct deductions, full of manly thought, and of a high order 
of composition. It was received with every demonstration ©. re- 
spect, and gave general satisfaction. 

The exercises by the students were quite agreeable, and some 
of them very amusing. Perhaps, however, the most intellectual 
part of the exhibition, was that introduced by Mr E. E. Marcy, the 
conductor of the College Band. It was, we are happy to say, a 
lofty and refined style of music, generally, and was, as we learn, 
principally original. The performance of ‘The Dirge,’ composed 
as a tribute of respect for a deceased classmate, byMr M., had an 
effect in bringing tears to the eyes of the grincipal portion of the 
audience to a degree which we have never before known sui passed. 
It was solemnly beautiful and pure, and commanded, as excellent 
music always demands, the universal commendation of the audi- 
ence. 

Weare happy to learn that Mr Marcy intends to give in this city, 
instruction in vocal and instrumental music. 

He is admirably and eminently qualified to.superintend in this 
branch of education, and we sincerely trust that our citizens will 
give heed to his attainments, and endeavor to create a reform in the 
indifferent style of music which’is now too commonly prevalent. 

For a simply beautiful piece of music, let the reader look upon 
the last page of this paper. 





The Editor of the Independent Press says that he has received 
acommunication signed ‘Zelotes,’ in reply to an accusation put 
forth by the ‘Hartford Pearl,’ in which the writer avers that he 
has never seen the piece from which he is accused of purloining! 
This is sheer sheering away from our accusation, but ‘ Zeiotes’ will 
find that his denial has not made him a better being in the eyes of 
his friends, bere, than he was formerly. To be sure, his insignifi- 
cance, as a writer is such that we are scarcely warranted in throw- 
ing away more than one editorial article on his manufactures, but 
still if our allusion to ‘The End of the Week,’ published some 
months ago in the Christian Secretary, be not sufficient to convince 
those who are concerned in this matter, that ‘ Zelotes’ is a plagiarist 
— we shall tell him and his friends when and where he stole nearly 
a whole article, written by our charming Mrs Sigourney, and stuck 
his name on it to brow-beat the public into the belief that he was a 
man of talent — yea, even of genius! Moreover, we shall tell other 
truths, for we will not allow ourself to be contradicted; and it is 
folly and wickedness which prompts ‘ Zelotes’ to aver that he never 
saw ‘The Dying Year’ of our friend Mr Whittier. Did he never 
praise that article — did he never read a portion of it to an acquain- 
tance ? Does he not now possess a paper which contains that excel- 
lent effusion ?— Let the Highland hills answer, and the press give 
back the echo ! 





Cuotera. — We know of nothing more reprehensible than the 
custom which some of our citizens have fallen into, of talking about 
Cholera. Some seem to delight in being heralds of darkness— 
and wish to torture and kill when there is no cause. As yet there 
has been no case, we believe, in our city of genuine Cholera. Our 
calamities are all imaginary — and it is strange what an effect our 
imagination has on our systems. 
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O grant me an hour, when unseen I may pray, 

For him I must worship forever and aye, 

For whom my still heart upon memory’s urn, 

Will pour forth its truth while the life-spark shall burn. 


‘O grant me an hour in some lonely retreat, 

The blue sky above us— the grass neath our feet, ! 
And there I will vow by the high, changeless sun, 

To think ahd to dream of —to live, and love on. 





